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TO OUR READERS. 
Tue 18th number of the Lideral Christian will not 


> be published until November 7, owing to the necesea- 


Sree teal pe ly da ih a Geaewa 


ry absence of the Editor. 
me ee 
Tue Proem to Jonn’s GosPEL. 
John i, 1 —14. 


No part of scripture has been more 
frequently insisted on as furnishing proof of 
the Deity of Christ, than this; but however 


> difficult it may be to ascertain the precise 


meaning of the writer,in some of the express. 
ions he has used, it is easy to show, it 
lends no support tothe Trinitarian hypothe- 


) sis. It is admitted by those who assert there 


are three persons in God, that there is but 
one true God; consequently the word cannot 
he a_ real person, distinct from the true God, 
and be himself the true God ; for that would 
make two true Gods. but if he was with God 
asa real person, or intelligent being, he must 
be distinct from the true God with whom he 
was, of course, cannot himself be that true 
God. Either the real personality of the word 
must be €iven up, or it must be admitted thal 


he ts God only in a subordinate sense, or more 


than one true God must be admitted ;. for 
how is it possible for one true God to be with 
another true God, without there being two 
true Gods? and if in God there be three per- 
sons, and the word be the true God. will it 
not joliow that the word is three persons? 

This passage has been variously explainec 
by Unitarians, and it admits of different inter- 
nrvtations which arc consistent with the strict 
Unity of God. With much deference: to the 
judgement of others, | state what after the 
most mature consideration, appears to me its 
true meaning. 

When the writer of a book declares his de- 
sign in writing tt, if diflicult passages be fouad 
in the book, they ought to be explained ogree- 
ably to his declared design. John bas expli- 
citly stated with what view he wrote his gos- 
pel, Chap. xx, 31. * These are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus 1s the Christ, the 
Sen of God; and that believing ye might 
have life through his name.’’ Agreeably to 
chis declared design io writing ought the in- 


BROOKLYN, (Conn.) Ocroper 4, 1823. 





[No. 17. 
we ema 
troduction to his narrative to be explained. 
As he wrote to establish the important facts, 
that Jesus is the Christ, and that eternal life 
is communicated through bim, what could be 
more natural than for him, in the very outset, 
to state the civine origin and authority of the 
gospel ; that every thing in christianity wag 
built upon divine communications, and con- 
firmed by divine proofs? This I suppose to 
be the design of the first three verses, and 
that the narrative at large is intended to open 





abd illustrate what is there briefly expressed. - 


Verse 1. /n the beginnmg,] The word be- 
ginning cannot mean from all eternity ; for 
eternity cowld have no beginning: noris it 
likely it shou!d, in this place, refer to the com- 
mencement of the literal creation ; for that 
was not the subject on which John designed 
to write. It was not the literal, but the new 
moral creation, that stood connected with the 
divine mission of Jesus. Hente it 1s most nat- 
ural to understand the beginning to mean the 
commencement of the gospelage. This ia its 
meaning in many other places in John’s writ- 
ings. * Yealso shall bear witness, beczuse 
ye have been with me from the beginning,” 
John xv.'27. * These things I said unto you 
at the Beginning.” xvi. 4.“ That which was 
from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have han- 
dled of the word of life,” 1 Johni. 1. see al- 
so chap. ii. /, 13, 24. and iti. 11. Two other 
Evangelistsapply the word beginning to the 
Commencement of Christianity. “* Phe be- 
ginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ.” Mark 
i, 1. Which from the beginning were eye 
Witnesses)” Loke i. 2. 

Was tht word.] Logos, translated word, ia 
many places of scripture, means what God 
hath been pleased to reveal and communicate 
of his mind and will, the messages he hath 
seit to men, especially the gracious message 
of salvation and eternal life communicated by 
his Son Jesus Christ. I can perceive no rea- 
son for departing from the usual acceptation 
of the word in this place ; nor for eupposing 
it to mean a person here, any more than in 
other places, in which no one has imagined it 
to be the name of a person. The Evyangel- 
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list, by saying. Jn the beginning was the word, 
teaches th.t christianity dic not originate in 
the wisdom of man, wasmédt of buman con- 
trivance, but came from God, commenced 
with divine communieations, was introduced 
by a message from Heaven, 

And the word was with God.| The gracious 
message which God sent, Acts x. 36. was with 
God, asit was with power, Luke iv, 32. and 
with miraculous signs following, Mark xvi. 
90. ‘The word was with power, asa divine 
power accompanied tt; with miraculous signs, 
as they attenced and accredited it; so it was 
with God, as he accompanied it witb evident 
proofs of his divine presence, power and sanc 
tion. ‘The meanirg seems to he, that, as 
christianity was introduced by a divine mes- 
sage, so God accompanied that message and 
confirmed its divine origin and authority. As 
it was not prior to its publication, but in the 
publicat on of it, the word was with power, so 
it was in its publication that it was with God. 

And the word was God.} ‘This message was 
the revelation of the true God, the opening of 
his eternal counsel, the manifestation of his 
jove, truth and grace, the discovery of his 
mind and will. Some translate the passage — 
God was the word. This rendering appears 
tome to be just, and well expresses the na- 
ture of the message, which not only came from 
God, wae confirmed by him, and in making it 
known, ie bath spoken to us by his Son ; 
but "he is the great subject of it, it is full of 
him, it cootains the must glorious display of 
his character and perfections, gracious designs 
ard holy will. This verse expresses the di- 
vine origin, divine proof, and supremely ex- 
cellent nature of the message oa which christ- 
ianitv is founded. ng 

Verse 2. ‘The same was in the beginning 
with God.| From the very first this message 
was accompanied with divine proofs, which 
showed it to be the word of God, Its credi- 
bility did not rest on the mere assertion of the 
messenger who made it known ; but God, 
who was with him and in him, attested it, by 
sending it forth with his mighty hand, and sur- 
rounding it with the beams of bis glory.— 
Jobn repeats what he had expressee in the 
middle clause of the preceding verse, to im- 
press it the more deeply, and because he was 

roceeding to show that every thing in christ. 
janity is built on the divine authority of this 
message. 

Verse 3. All things were made by him ; 
and without him was not any thing made that 
was made.] Logos being in the masculine 


tr, 
iF 














gender. the masculine pronoun would of 
course be used in the Greek: bul word, jg 
our Janguage being in the neuter gender, the 
neuter pronoun @/, ts its proper subsfitute, 


_and I conceive should be used instead of Aim 


in the translation. However, the mere per. 
sonification of the word cannot prove it 
a seal person, any more than the person. 
ification of wisdom, folly, and charity, 
proves them to be real persons The Greek 


'word translated were made, never occurs in 


the New Testament inthe sense of creale.— 
‘* 1t means, to be, to come, to become, to 
come to pass—also to be done or transact. 
ed. ‘Tbe meaning of the verse we are.con- 
sidering, appears to be, that ali things belong- 
ing to christianity, or relative to the gospel 
dispensation, were appointed by divine rev- 
elation, ordered and fixed by the word of 
God, according to the divine communication 
or message, before mentioned; and that 
without this word nothing was done that was 


done ; nothing was transacted by, nor placed § 


on the ground of human authority. John’s 
design was to show that every thing in christ- 
ianity rests on a divine basis, aud is of divine 
authority, 


Verse 4. In him was life, and the life 
was the light of men.}j. In this word was life, 
as it contained the doctrine of eternal life, 
and was full ofdivine energy. This life was 
the light uf men, as the manifestation of it dis- 
pelled the shades of darkness and of death, 
and gave the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God. 


Verse 5. And the light shineth m dark. 
ness; and the darkness comprehended it not.} 
In the. midst of the greatest darkness this 
hight broke forth and began to shine ; bot 
the darkness did not so envelope its rays as to 
prevent its enlightening the world. 


Thus far, by the word and the light, seems 
to be meant the revelation, message, or di- 
vine communication, which is opened in the 
New Testament. Jn the following verses, 
the Evangelist proceeds to show how, and by 
whom, this message was made known. In 
verses 7, 8, 9. The word hight appears to 
mean the bearer of the true light, the person 
by whom it was communicated. John the 
Baptist, though sent frown God, did not bring 
that life which is the light of men; but came 
to testify of him who should bring it. As. 
Chriet #s called the resurrection #nd the life 
because the resurrection and-life came by 
him ; so he is called the light, because the 
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| xvii, 18. Jesus speaks of sending his apos 


> had seat him into the world, but he sent 


‘his apostles, ‘ These are in the world,” i. e. 


) and in contact with him, that they might have 


| so blinded by their prejudices, that they did 
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true light came by him. If his forerunner 
was called a burning and a shining light, on 
account of his preparing the way for the true 
light, well may he, by whom that light was 
actually communicated, be called the (rue 
hight. 

“Verse 10. He was in the world.) He ap- 
peared openly asa teacher sent of God.— 
(hat this is what is meant by his betag in the 
world, appears from other passages. John 


tles into the world, even as the Father 


them. into the world, when he sent them 
forth publicly, as divinety commissioned 
teachers. When he had finished his person- 
al ministry lie said, v.11. ‘ Now | am no 
more it the world ;” but added respecting 


they must continue ia public as teachers. 
And the world was made by him.] It cannot 
mean was created by him; forit has been 
shown that the Greek word, translated was 
made, is never used, in the sense of create.— 
Egeneto may be rendered simp'y was, as itis 
in the sixth verse, and as Parkhurst translates 
it in the seventeenth verse. I conceive it 
should be so rendered in this place. The 
world was by him, i.e. as Jesus appeared 
openly, asa teacher sent of God, the world 
had an opportunity of hearing his doctrines, 
of seeing his miracies, and ot judging of his 
pretensions, They were placed so near him, 


formed a correct judgment of his character, 
and have secured to themselves the benefits 
be came to dispense. 

And the world knew him not.] They were 


net perceive the evidences of his divine mis- 
sion, or rather, after all they saw and heard, 
they did not acknowledge b'm. 

Verse ll. He came unto hts own, and his 
own received him not.] His own countrymen 
the Jews, those to wnom the Messiah had 
been promised, but who, disappointed in the 
worldly expectations they had associated with 
the idea of his coming, rejected bim. This 
verse shows that by the world in the preced- 
ing one is meant the Jewish people, among 
whom he fu'filled his ministry. 

Verse 14, And the word was made flesh, 
&e. or, the word was flesh) The meaning can. 
not be that the word was converted into 
flesh ; but, as flesh is frequently put for man, 





Psalm Ixv. 2. Rom. tii. 2C. that the worder 
message, spoken of before, was seat by aman, | 





and all the truth and grace, tile and glory, 
communicated through the medium of a hu- 
man being.— It is impossible the word should 
be made flesh, or be flesh, in a strict litera! 
sense, such modes of expression can only 
mean that it came by a maf. Through this 
messenger, the well beloved Son of God, full 
of grace and truth, whose glory the apostles 
saw, the word has a permanent dwelling 
among men. 


—7 +o 
JESUS CHRIST NOT A MERE MAN, 


It is requisite, in order to state with clear- 
ness the true point in question, to clear the 
subject of terms and modes of expression, 
which do not properly bélongtoit. IJtis for 
want of doing this that so mang persons notonly 
confound the mselves, but involve.in the vortex 
of confusion the question they are discussing. 
What Jesus Christ is in his exalted and glort- 


fied state, is not the question. ‘That he was 


much more than mere man, in his officzal sta- 
tion, [cheerfully grant. ‘That in his charac- 
ter also, he was far superior to any of the 
sons of mco,! firmly believe. ‘The plain 
question then left us to decide upon is, wheth- 
er the person who was denominated Jesus of 
Nazareth, were simply a Man, or a Beiog 
superior to humanity, whether in fact he were 
possessed of two opposite natures in his con- 
stitution, divine aod buman. Thus, itis not 
what Jesus Christ was, but what Jesus was ; 
for you are aware, Sir, that Jesus isthe prop- 


er name of the person ia question, and that 


Chiist, or the Christ, which means the anoint- 
ed, refer3 only to the office whieh that person 
occupied as the Messiah. ‘To say therefore 
that Jesus Christ is no more than another man, 
is to connect together his nature and his of - 


fice, and to assert what Ido not believe. Now 


Sir, | wish to know, if the term Jesus be the 
name of a man, cr ofan angel,or of a com- 
pound being? If you acknowledge it to be the 
name ofa man, then the Messiah, the ‘Christ, 
was ‘aman, and not an angel or a compound 
being. If vou say itis the name ofan angelic 
being, | ask for yuur proof, and say in oppo- 
sition with the Apostle’ Paal, that the Christ- 
ian’s Mediator, is ** 7'he man Christ Jesus’”’ 
'f you reply of a:‘compound bemg, | must assert 
that a being partly divine, one balf a God, 
did actually d:e, for * Jesus died, and rose 
again,” an assertion, al which | doubt not you 
would ree th Christan Reflector. 
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THE REFORMATION,AS IT RESPECTS DOCTRINES, 
WAS PARTIAL. 


Tuose doctrines, which are now generally 
called doctrines of the reformation, were in 
being long before that event ; and their not 
having then been reformed, is a proof that the 
Reformation, aa it respects doctrines, was 
partial. Ed, 

Sr. AuGcustTin may perhaps be considered 
as the father of the articles of faith now de- 
nominated Calvinistic. He and his disciples 
maintained, “ that a covenant was made 
with all mankind ia Adam, as their first pa 
rent, and that he was to represent them all; so 
that by his disobedience, they are all sinners, 
his act being imputed and transferred to them 
all.”’? That satisfaction was made to the justice 
of God by the death of Christ, and that men 
were justified by the imputed righteousness 
of the Saviour, were prevalent doctrines of 
this period. 

Pelagius, a British monk, opposed these 
tenets, and for this opposition, his name has 
been transmitted as an Arch-heretic. What 


then were the opinions which have for cen-. 


turies rendered the memory of this divine op- 
probrious in the Christian world? Learn 
them from the authentic page of ecclesiastic- 
al history,— This monk looked upon the 
doctrines which were commonly received, 
concerning the original corruptioa of human 
nature, and the necessity of divine grace to 
enlighten the understanding and purify the 
heart, as prejudicial to the progress of holi- 
ness and virtue, and tending to Ini] mankind 
in a presumptuous and fatal securty. He 
maintained that these doctrines were as false 
as they were pernicious ; that the sins of our 
first parents were imputed to them alone, and 
not to their posterity ; that we derive no cor- 
ruption: from their faii, but are born as pure 
and unspotted as Adam came out of the form- 
ing band of his Creator; that mankind, 
therefore are capable of repentance and a. 
mendment, and of arriving to the highest de- 
grees of piety and virtue, by the use of their 
natural faculties and powers ; that indeed, ex 
ternal grace is neceasary to excite their en- 
deavours, but that. they have no need of the 
internal succours of the Divine Spirit.” 
Against these sentiments, St. Augustin di 

rected the full force of his vivid imagination 
and active mind ; and principally, by his ex- 
ertions, their prevalence was soon checked, 
and their author stigmatized as a heresiarch. 
In this age the peculiarities of the creed, now 








denominated orthodox, was formed into a 
system, and transmitiea through successive 
generations to the present time, 

Waile Roman Catholic Theologians con. 
fined their inquiries to metaphysical subjects, 
and advanced no position which interfered 
with the infallibility of Holy Mother Charch, 
the pontiff seldom meddled with their dispu- 
tations ; and sometimes his edicts were op- 
posed to the established faith on essential 
points of divinity. Thus the profitable traf. 
fic of indulgences led to declarations incon. 
sistent with the doctrine of salvation by the 
imputed merits of Christ. ‘To insure a rey- 
erence to the Church, adequate to her exigen. 
ces, the greatest eliicacy was attributed to 
the indulgences of the Pope, and to the good 
works of Christian professors. Good works 
were pronounced to have merit in the sight 
of God. These would avail the individual 
who performed them, at the day of judgment, 
and insure his salvation. ‘The merit of good 
works might be transferred from one individ- 
ual to another, and was considered as an a- 
tonement for his sins, and by it he received 
a title todivine favor. What were the good 
works with which the Romish Church asso- 
ciated all this merit? Were they genuine 
expressions of a mind, meek, humble and re- 
signed, under the dispensations of Divine 
Providence ? Were they works of righteous- 
ness, benevolence and mercy to mankind ? 
Were men directed to commutefor their sins, 
and to acquire a title to the favor of their 
Maker by living soberly, righteously and pi- 
ously ? Were they exhorted to’amass a stock 
of transferable merit by doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with their God ? 
No. The meritorious works of the Romish 
Church bore no resemblance to the mora! 
virtues inculcated in the gospel. Men were 
taught yecryee A to expect for themselves 
pardon and salvation, and by their imputed 
merit to save the souls of others, as a reward 
for bestowing their worldly substance to found 
monasteries, to éndow religious houses, to 
pay for prayers offered by priests to obtain 
the delivery of souls suifering in purgatory — 
in a word to give their property to purposes 
of Papal aggrandizement. Luther clearly 
saw the delusion and danger to which men 
were exposed by the Romish doctrine of mer- 
it,and in the endeavour to guard Christian 
disciples against them, he was carried to the 
opposite extreme. His statement of jastif- 
cation by faith alone, seems to imply, that, 
on the plan of the gospel, an observance 
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of moral precepis ia of no importance. Not 
satisfied toat man can merit nothing of his 











every scheme 3! reformingthe motherChurch ; 
yet they possessed force of mind to break 
their thraidom, and resolutely to oppose 
the Corruptions and spiritual despotism by 
which Christian professors were debased and 
oppressed. While knowledge and truth, lib- 
erty and religion are regarded, the memory of 
the reformers will be venerated. 
Dr. Bancroft- 





ON THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 

THERE were several purposes for which it 
was necessary Christ should die. 

1. It was necessary he should die to con- 
firm the truth of hts doctrines. 

Tue salvation of a rational and moral be- 
ing, that is, his everlasting felicity in anotber 
world will be, through the’gbace of God, the 
resuit of bis holiness and purity. Who will 
maintain thatany being can be truly happy 
in this worid or another,-but in proportion as 
be is good? The object, for which we all 
ought to live, most certain!y is to pursue and 
obtain the highest degree of excellence of 
which we are capable--to give a right di- 
rection and the greatest possible ‘improve- 
ment to all our powers, dispositions and af- 
fections ; and there is no truth better estab- 
lished by reason, by the uniform experience 
of mankind and, more than all, by the Chriat- 
ian Religion, than that the farther we recede 
from a state of goodneas, the nearer we ap- 
proach the confines of misery. Jesus Christ 
came not toalter the established constitution 
ot human nature, and human duty, ** to de- 
stroy the law or the Prophets,” nor to dis- 
clese any other path to happiness than that 
of piety and virtue, nor fo confer upon the 
vicious a blessing whose worth they could 
not appreciate, and which they bad no facul- 
(ies to enioy. Hecame to give men the 
strongest possible molives to become first 
good, that they might then be capable of in- 
heriting and enjoying the felicity which is 
hereafter to be reveaied. It 1s said express- 
ly that * he gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from ail miquity, and purify unto 


works,” ‘ 

We are to observe therefore, that the «al- 
vation of the world was the ultimate, uot the 
immediate purpose of the Son of God ; it wag 
to be the necessary Consequence of som thing, 
which was previously lo be eflected. Hg 
object was to reform, convert, sancti‘y and 
juatify Fis disciples, and the only mode of do- 





ve 

; Maker, and that onthe meres(ul promise of 
0. God, the Christian founds his hopes of ac 
is, ceptance, as the reward of a sincere endeav- 
ed our to do the divine wl, Lather’s remarks, 
h, in their obvions meaning, import that obedi- 
us ence to the moral jaws of the gospel ts neith- 
p- er the condition of salvation, nor a prepara 
ial tion for the society of heaven. He express 
al ly asserts ‘that not only were good works 
o- & not necessary to salvation; but haw good so- 
he ever they might appear, they were mortal | 
¥- sins’? And one of his followers, of the great. | 
n. est celebrity, as expressly declares, ‘“ that | 
to good works are an impediment to salvation.” 
od The language of many orthodox divines, on 
ks the subject of good works, from the period of 
ht the reformation, to our day, has been such, as 
al 7% => would lead an uninformed hearer to suppose, 
at, that by yiclding obedience to the divine com- 
od mands, he should endanger his salvation. [If 
d- the disciples of the reformers had, in a literal 
a- sense, received their commenta on the de- 
ed # merit of the moral virtues. and adopted them 
od fF = as practical principles, they might consistent 
O- ly have sinned, that grace may abound, 
1 The Lutherans sovo purified the articles of 
e- their Church from some of the more excep: 
ne tionable parts of their founder's creed ; but 
S- at Geneva, the system, for ages, was retain 
}? ed in its original features, and therefore it 
Sy has borne Calvin’s name as its author. But, 
ir {rom. authentic information, we learn, that, 
ie almost without exception, the present divines | 
ok of Geneva have discarded the peculiarities of | 
1g Caiviniam, and have introduced purer arti- | 
1? Be cies of faith, and more liberal principles of 
sha ministerial and Christian intercourse snd com- 
al munion. 
re In New England, a large class of divines, 
es [ who choose to bear the epithet, orthodox, de. 
dR sony the doctrine of imputation, and on several 
rd otber points, ciffer materially from the system | 
1G of Calvin; yet, however they modify their 
10 faith, they style themselves Calvinists, and 
1D confidently maintain that they bold the pe- 
- culiar doctrines of the reformation. 
28 The reformers, as men, partook of the 
ly weakness of buman nature-—-they received 
‘a their religious education under the most cor 
r. rupt establishment: all their early prejudi 
n ces bound them to slavish submiszion to the 
ie decrees of a bishop, who was generally ac- 
i- knowledg:d as the vicegereat of Christ ;— 
f, and the interest and power of Christendom | 
e were in 3 great measure combined 10 oppose 


ing this, without at tie same time destroying 


4. 


himself a peculiar people, zealous of good - 
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their character as rational ageots, was to dis- 
close such tru‘hs, and to set before their eyes 
so great sanctions as to excite in them an are, 
dent desire to think and feel. and act rightly, 
to resist temptation and to govern themselves. 
Now the mostieffectual of all these truths, or 
doctrines, or motives, was tbe assurance of a 
future state of righteous retribution. -It was 
a eanction of incooceivable weight and 
strength. [It placed on the side of holiness 
an authority and an influence 60 mighty, that 
all the pleasures of sin—that the world itself 
and all its hopes became a sacrifice abso- 
lutely contemptible, a sacrifice about which 
no wise maa could hesitate an instant. 

It was therefore necessary, as all must per 
ceive, that our Saviour should give this great’ 
doctrine, or motivé to holiness the most am-_ 
ple confirmation. It was necessary that he 
should lay down his life to prove to all the 
world that he himself believed it ; to convince 
them by the most unequivocal proof which 
could be offered that he himself knew that if 
he laid dowa his life he should receive it again, 
and if he did receive it again, the reward 
which awaited him would Le infinitely supe- 
rior to any transient sofrows. it was mani- 
festly indispensable that Christ should die 
for the sake of this peculiar object, notwith- 
standing the number and splendor of his mira- 
cles, and the many other evidences he had 
given of his divine authority, The precise 
object of these miracles -was to convince the 
word that he was a messenger from heaven 
aud that he acted by the favor ofGod. Now 
though it might bea fairgnference that a man 
who has the power of working miracles, must 
of course deliver nothing but what is true, 
yet this is a-remote inference, The volunta- 
ry death ofa man.in defence of his doctrines 
is a species. of evidence, betfer adapted to the 
greater part of the world, it is more striking 
and more convincing. Jf any thing could 
have made the Jews believe the doctrine of 
a future state and of the absolute nothingness 
of every worldiy consideration in comparison 
with the joys of mortality, it was this sight of 
ove who had done more astonishing works 
iban had ever before been witnessed on earth, 
now williagly submiting to suffer and to die. 
‘True it is, there have been enthusiasts. who 
hase exuited in eallering death for opinions 
that could not be true; and therefore the 
death of any person, 4ithout reference (o other 
considerations, (hough itis an evidence that 





he is sincere, 18 20 evidence that he is might. 
ut here lies the differ 


‘ overs 
pl ore opel ted: 


hetgeen our Sey- 





iour and an ignorant enthusiast. He had in 
the first place displayed such power over the 
established course and laws of nature, as to 
prove beyond the possibility of doubt that 
God Almighty was with him. And in the 
second place as if unwilling to rest hie cause 
upoo this general evidence—-that he might 
not seem to preach to others any truth, on 
which he was anwilling to hazard his own life 
--he yielded himself without dismay to the 
agonies of crucifixion.—S. C. 
(To be continued.) 


ON THE FEAR OF GOD. 


Tere is a fear of God which is enjoined 
in the Scriptures as the beginning of wisdom. 
[t isnot a dread of God, but an habitual reve 
erence. We should regard the Supreme be- 
ing as our Father in heaven. We have rea- 
son to dread him only whea we have wilfully 
sinned against him. Too many however of 
our fellow Christians do entertain an oppress- 
ive dread of the Almighity. 

“ The cause of this is a partial knowledge 
of him. Recollect what I said to you some- 
time ago, concerning knowing only a part of 
a subject. ‘Shis is vour case; vou have at- 
tended to the judgements of God; to his 
threatenings against the wicked, and to that 
punishment which awaits them in another 
state y but you have not turned your atten- 
tion to the mercy of God, expressed in his 
promises, and in his dispensations of goodness 
to other sinners in your condition. Suppose 
| could take a person out of this assembly, 
one who had never seen the sea, and carry 
him in an tustant to the sea side, and set 
him.down there ; and suppose'the sea at that 
instant to be ina storm ; the great black and 
dismal clouds, roiling, thunders bellowing, 
lightenings flashing, the winds roaring, the 
sea dashing ten thousand watery mountains 
one against another, the beach covered with 
shattered timber and cordage, merchandize 
and corpses ; this mau would inztantly con- 
ceive a dreadful idea of the sea, and would 
shudder, and shriek, and flee for his life. It 
would be hard to give this man a pleasant no- 
tion of the sea, especially if he had been well 
informed that several of his relations and 
friends had perished in the tempest ; yet this 
man would have bat haifa right netion of the 
sea; forcould he be prevatied on to go down 
to the beach a few days alter, the heavens 
would emile, the air be serene, the water 
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herea vessel of trade sailing before the wind, 
there a fleet of men of war coming into har- 
bour, yonder pleastre boats basking in the 
sun, the flute making melody of the breeze, 
the company, even the softer sex, enjoying 
themselves without fear. ‘This man would 
pow form the other half notion of the sea ;— 
and the two put together would be the just and 
true idea of it. Apply this-to onr subject.— 
You have seen your heavenly Faiber reprove 
Adam, chide Moses, drown the old world, 
burn the cities of the plain, cause the earth 
to open and swallow up Dathan and hie com- 
pany, send a Joseph to prison, put a Jere. 
miah into a dungeon, and a Daniel into a den 
of Lions; you have seen him fella Paul to 
the earth ; not only kill an Anania® and Sap- 
phira opon the spot, but stnke a Zechariah 
dumb, and cleave the heart even of a Peter 
asunder with recollection and repentance ;-- 
but go back to these persons, and seea Paul 
preaching the faith which he once destroyed ; 
a Peter begotten again unto a lively hope oy 
the resurrection of Jesus from the dead ; a 
Zechariah filled with the Holy Ghost singing, 
Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, through 
whose tender mercy the day spring from on 
high hath visited us, and hath delivered us out 
of the hands of our enemies, that we might 
serve him without fear in holiness ail the days 
of our life.” ou... » Robinson’s Sermons. 


—— 


“No way whatsoever,” says the immortal 
Locke, “ that I shall walk in, against the dic- 
tates of my conscience, will ever bring me to 
the mansions of the blessed. I may grow 
rich by an art that I take no delight in—I may 
he cuced of some disease by remedies | have 
no faith in, but I cannot be saved by a reli- 
gionthat | distrust, and a worshipthat I abhor. 
It is in vain for an unbelieverto take up the 
outward shadow of another man’s profession ; 
faith and inward sincerity ontv are the 
things that procure acceptance with God.” 
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MEANS OF PROMOTING CHRISTIANITY, 


From Christian Disciple. 
(Continued from 128 page.) 

The second method is intimately connected 
withthe first. Itisexample. This isa means 
within the reach ofall. Be our station in life 
what it may, it has duties, im per‘orming 
) whichfaith{al!r, we give important aid fo the 








of this means of advancing christianity cannot 
be easily calcalated, Esawple has an insin- 
uating power, translorming the observer with. 
out noise, attracting him withont the appear- 
ance of effort. A truly christian life is beter 
than large contributions of wealth for the 
propagation of christianity. The most prom- 
inent instruction of Jesus on this point is, that 
we must Jet men “see ovr good works,” if 
we would lead them to “glor:/y our Father 
in heaven.”? Let men see in us, that religion 
is something real, something more than high 
sounding and empty words, a restraint from 
sip, a bulwark against temptation, a spring of 
apright and useful action; let them see it, 
not an idle form, nor a transient feeling, but 
our companion through life, infusing its puri- 
ty into our common pursuits, following us (o 
ourhomes, setting a guard round our integri- 
tyin the resorts of business, sweetening our 
tempers in seasovs of provocation, and dispos- 
ing us habitually to sympathy with others, 
and to patience and cheerfulness under our 
own afflictions, tocandid judgement, and to 
sacrifices for others good ; and we may hope 
that our light will not shine uselessly, that 
some slumbering conscience. will be roused 
by this testimony to the excellence and prac- 
ticableness of retigion, that some worldly pro- 
fessor of christianily will learn his obligations 
and blush for his criminal inconsistency, and 
that some, in whom the common arguments 
for our religion may have failed to work a 
full belief, will be brought to the knowledge 
ofthe truth by this plain practical proof of 
the heavenly nature of christianity. Every 
man is surrounded with beings, who are 
moulded more or less by the principles of 
sympathy and imitation ; and this social part 
of our nature he is bound to press into the 
service of christianty. 

It will not be supposed from these remarks 
on the daty of aidiog christianity by our ex- 
ample, that religion is to be worn ostentatious- 
ly, and that the christian is studiously to ex- 
hibit himself and his good works for imitation. 
That same book which enjoins us to be pat- 
terns, tells us to avoid parade, and even to pre- 
fer entire secresy in onr charifies and our 
prayers. Nothing destroys the weight of ex- 
ample so muchas labor to make it striking 
and observed. Goodness, to be interesting, 
must be humble, modest, unassuming, not Jond 
of show, not waiting for great and conspicuous 
occasions, but disclosing itself without labor, 
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offices, so simpic, so minute, so steady, so 
habitual, that they willcarry a conviction of 
the aingleness and purity of the heart from 
which they proceed. Such goodness is never 
lost. The very humility in which it would 
wrap itself lends it new attraction and glory, 
just as the lights of heaven often change into 
their own splendor the cloud which threaten- 
ed to obscure them. 

A pure example. which is found to be more 
consistent in proportion as it is more know, 
is the best method of preaching and extend- 
ing christianity, Without it, zeal for con- 
verting men ‘brings reproach on the cause. 
A bad man, or a man of only ordinary good 
neas, who puts himself forward in this work, 
throws a suspiciousness over the efforts of 
better men, and thus the world come to set 
down all labor for spreading christianity, as 
mere pretence. Let notbim who will not 
submit to to the toil of making himeel/ better, 
become a reformer at home or abroad. Let 
not him who is known to be mean, or dishonest 
or intrig»ing, or ceasorious, or unkind in bis 
neighborhood, talk of his concern for other 
men’s souls, His life is an injury to religion, 
which his contributions of zeal or even of 
wealth cannot repair, and its injuriousness Is 
aggravated by these very a(tempts to expiate 
its guilt, to reconcile him to himself, 

It is well known that the greatest cbstruc- 
tion to christianily in heathen couniries 1s, 
the palpable and undeniable depravity of 
christian nations. ‘hey abbor our religion, 
vecatise we are such unhappy specimens of 
it, ‘They are unable to read our books, but 
they can read our lives, avd what wonder if 
thev reject with scorn a system, under which 
the vices seem to have flourished so luxurent- 
ly. The Indian of both hemispheres bas rea- 
son to set down the Christian as little better 
than himself. He associates with the name 
perfidy, fraud, rapacity, and slaughter. Can 
we wonder that he is unwilling to receive a 
relivion from the band, which has chained or 

rovbed him? Thus oad example ss the great 
obstrection to christianity, abroad as well as 
at home; and perbeps little good isto be 
done abroad, until we become betier athome, 
until real christians understand and practice 
their eligion more thoroughly, and by their 
exampie and influence spread it among their 
neighbors and through their country, so that 
the aspect of christian nations’ will be less 
shocking and repalsive to the Jew, Mahom- 
etan, and Pagan. Our first labor should be 
upon ourselves ; and indeed if our religion 
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be incapable of bearing more fruit among our- 
selves, it hardly seems to deserve a very 
burning zeal for its propagation. The ques- 
tion is an important one; would much be 
gained to heathen countries, were we to make 
them precisely what nations cailed Christians 
now are ? ‘That the change would be bene- 
ficial, we grant; but how many dark stains 
would remain on their characters, They 
would continue to fight and shed blood as they 
new do, to resent injuries hotly, to worsbip 
present gain and distinctiop, aud to pursue 
the common business of life on the priaciples 
of uncisguised selfishness, and they would 
learn one lesson of iniquity which they have 
not yet acquired, and that is, to condemn and 
revile their brethren, who should happen .to 
view the most perplexed points of theology 
differently from themselves. The truth is, 
christian nations want a genuine reformation, 
one worthy of thename. They need to have 
their zeal directed, not so much to the spread- 
ing of the gospel abroad, as to the application 
of its plain precepts to their daily business, to 
the education of their children, to the treat- 
ment of their domestics and dependants, and 
to their socia) and religious imtercourse — 
They need to understand, that a man’s piety 
is to be estimated not so much by his profes- 
sions or direct religious exercises, as by a 
conscientious surrender of his will, passions, 
worldly interests, ane prejudices to the ac- 
knowledged duties of christianity, and espe- 
cially by a philanthropy resembling in its 
great features of mildness, activity and en. 
durance, that of Jesus Christ. They need 
fo give up their severe inquisition into their 
neighbor’s opinions, and to begin in earnest 
to seek for themselves, and to communicate 
to others a nobler standard of temper and 
practice, than they have yet derived from the 
scriptures. Jn a word, they need to learn the 
real value and Gesign of christianity by the 
oniv thorough and effectual process ; that is, 
hy drinking deeply into its spirit of love to 
God and man. If, in this age of societies, we 
should think it wise to recommend an other 
institution for the propagation of christianity, 

it would be one, the members of which shoul 

be pledged to astist and animate one anether 

in following strictly ail the precepts of Christ, 

in living acc@rding {o tie sermon on the 

mount, and we should hope more service to 

religion from such an association, could men 

be found to enter it honest'y, than from al: 

most any other, which is receiving the pat: 
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